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DEATH OF KOTZEBUE. 
From the “ Life of Sand,” just published. 


TITHER to neglect or to notice the work from which we make 

4 the following extracts would seem to demand an apology. Qn 
the one side, it is almost our first duty to put our readers in posses- 
sion of all the interesting facts and popularopinions which constitute 
the current knowledge of the day ; while, on the other, there is 
scarcely any plea of duty which will justify the dissemination of 
principles at variance with the most sacred maxims of morality and 
religion. Our best and only resource is to select such passages as 
tend to illustrate the fatal event which heads this article ; expunging 
from them those revolting principles which defend and justify the 
crime of assassination. It is lamentable that a good cause, (and 
that the cause of the German patriots is @ good one, what friend of 
freedoin can deny ?) should be disgraced by such champions as 
Sand, and such advocates as his biographer. But this must ever be 
the lot of any country which places political improvement in the 
first place, before moral and religious reformation. A corrupt peo- 
fle cannot bave a good government. Itis by the silent, steady ad- 
vances of industry and knowledge, the offspring of moral and religious 
instruction, that long established tyranny Is to be subdued ; and all 
that can be expected from the dagger of the assassin, or the convul- 
sion raised by the arts of demagogues, is that the rule of one tyrant 
may give place to another tyranny of one, of few, cr many, or what 
most usually occurs, a pernicious succession of all three. We shall 
now give a few extracts of all that is interesting in the volume. 

Vor. 59, 57T 
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“ Charles Louis Sand was born of highly respectable parents at 
Weinseidel in the margravine of Baiveuth. While «tthe schools, his 
correct deportment, and assiduous application more than justified the 
sanguine expectations of his family and friends; so that there was 
not only a fair promise of his becoming a faithful minister of the 
gospel, but a distinguished ornament of his national church. 

“ Arrived at an age for reflection, Sand viewed with mingled 
feelings of sorrow and indignation the wretched condition of his 
country, at once the theatre of foreign invasion and domestic tyranny. 
In 1815 we find him following the standard of Austria, in common 
with many thousands of young patriots, who, roused by the interested 
reports every where circulated, that the repose and liberty of Europe 
were threatened by the return of Napoleon from Elba, hastened to 
obey the appeal which the cabinet of Vienna made to their public 
spirit and patriotism.” 

« ¢ The Tugenband, or Union of Virtue,’ formed with the most 
patriotic design in the Prussian states, included many young men, 
who, though they returned to their studies, could not forget the military 
life, or those ideas of public liberty, engendered during their absence 
in the campaigns of 1815. ‘The heads of this association, all of 
whom considered themselves as the restorers of German independence, 
soon formed connections with each other in different universities. 
The tournament or gymnastic exercise conducted on a military prin- 
ciple, and first suggested by Professor Jahn, at Berlin, soon extended 
all over the confederation, and was considered by its advocates as 
eminently calculated to promote the revival of public spirit, and es- 
tablish a greater share of liberty in Germany. The potentates as- 
sembled at the congress of Vienna had promised their people consti- 
tutions, and the abolition of all abuses, because their people were 
then wanted to aid them in their plans ; but no sooner had the vic- 
tory been gained, and the day of peril passed over, than those pro- 
mises were furgotten! As might be expected, this greatly incensed 
the students, nearly all of whom had taken up arms, and marched 
equipped at their own expence, to co-operate with the combined 
armies in 1814. Requisitions were in consequence seat from Jena 
to all the other German universities, to send deputies for the purpos¢ 
of celebrating the anniversary of the deliverance of Germany, in 
1813. They were to meet at the castle of Wartburg on the 18th 
October, 1817, when it was also proposed to celebrate the third cen- 
tury of the reformation, and about five hundred students did assem- 
ble, After the festival a general union of all the universities was 
formed, under the name of Burschenschaft. The members present 
took the sacrament, engaging faithfully to support tue rights of the 
society, and to persevere. It is supposed that the disturbances at 
Goitingen in 1818, had some connection with this association. Kot- 
zebLue lived at Weimar, at this period, and as the recognised diploma- 
tic agent of Russia, sent half yearly reports onthe state of German 
literature and politics, to the Emperor Alexander, while he published 
a weekly journal in the same city. In this, as well as bis reports 
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he declared himself decidedly hostile to the political tendency of the 
students. But when the circumstance of his disapprobation became 
apparent, by the discovefy and subsequent publication of a report 
intended for the Emperor his master, he was thenceforth regarded as 
an apostate and traitor to the cause of German: liberty, Amongst 
others, Professor Uken, editor of a journal,called the Isis, at. Jena, 
loaded him with invective and ridicule, till at: length, the imperial 
Counsellor, not thinking himself safe at Weimar, removed to Man. 
lcim, where, however, he still continued to publish his paper, vio- 
lently attacking the. proceedings of the Tourneyers (as they are styled) 
and Burschenschaft. When at the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, where 
the Holy Alliance met, in October, the Russian agent Stourdza, a 
Greek, and private Secretary of Alexander, received a commission to 
draw up from documents and papers presented/to the autocrat, by a 
German Court, bis pamphlet entitled * Etat actuel del Allemagne.’ 
in which the universities are represented as being without subordi- 
nation or discipline ; the book was highly applauded by Kotzebue in 
his journal.. This compilation of calumny and’ falsehood, which 
sounds the alarm of fire, if there is but an appearance of smoke, 
tended greatly to increase the irritation, already created in the minds 
of the students, wherever the above named association had taken 
root. As to Stourdza, he soon found it necessary to change his 
abode, and after retiring to Dresden, finally left Germany for St. 
Petersburg, well knowing he had every reason to expect the resent- 
ment of the enemies he had thus made. When challenged for his 
strictures on the universities, by two young noblemen then studying 
at Jena, he refusedto meet them, alledging in a letter to. the Grand 
Duke of Weimar, that as private secretary tothe Emperor Alexander, 
he had only obeyed his imperial majesty’s orders,” 

“ Having returned to Jena, Sand was not only, a witness to, but a 
participator in the literary feud to which the violent comments of 
Kotzebue gave rive. Having with many other students then present 
fought for the best interests of Germany, he dreaded. nothing: so 
much, as the probability of that writer’s principles and doctrines 
tending to mislead both the Princes of Europe and the public ; by 
which the dearly earned triumphs gained during the preceding con 
tests would be bartered for perpetual bondage.” 

“ Having concluded bis course of study, he left Jena early on the 
Oth of March of the present year, it is supposed on foot, and very 
scantily supplied with money, without taking leave of any. one, or 
communicating hisintentions. He merely assumed the old German 
Costume, and reached Manheiin on the morning of the 23d, having 
remained one day at the Swan Inn, Frankfort, and passed several 
more with a friend in the same city. ‘Taking up bis abode at the 
hotel called the Vineyard, in Manheim, he announced himself as a 
student from Erlangen, adding that'his name was Henricks. Sooh 
afier his arrival, Sand inquired wheye M. Von Kotzebue lived, and 
also asked fer a preacher named. Karbach, who, he said, knew his 
family, Unalterable in the resolution he had formed, and doubtless 
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satisfied that he was about to perform a meritorious and holy act of 
duty, Sand presented himself at Kotzebue’s door twice on the morn- 
ing of his arrival, stating that he had letters from Weimar, where the 
mother of Kotzebue still lives, though at the advanced age of 82. As 
the Counsellor was in the habit of devoting his morning to literary 
pursuits, and going out at twelve o'clock, the stranger could not gain 
admission. Being told to return in the evening, the usual time of 
receiving visitors, Sand withdrew to the Inn, and dined very heartily 
atthe public table : here he met with a village curate, with whom 
he passed above two hours in the most cheerful and animating con- 
versation. Taking leave of his companion a little before five o'clock, 
he proceeded towards the scene of action, and although he joined 
several ladies who were going to visit Madame Kotzebue it did not 
disconcert him in the least, or tend in any manner to alter his de- 
sion, Having rung the bell, the door was immediately opened, upon 
which, Sand bowing, suffered the ladies to enter before him, and they 
were accordingly shewn into the drawing-room. Remaining in the 
hall until his name was announced, the servant soon returned and 
led the stranger into an adjoining apartment, where, he said, the 
Counsellor would come in a few inoments. When the company ar- 
rived, M. Kotzebue was seated with his family, and after the usual 
compliments had been exchanged, it is confidently reported, ‘that 
while holding his youngest son, then scarcely two months old, up 
in his arms, he observed in a tone of great emotion, and turning to 
the ladies, * I was exactly the age of this child when my father 
died I’ 

* It is supposed that Sand employed the short interval of being 
left alone, in preparing to strike the meditated blow, for scarcely had 
the unsuspecting victim entered the apartment, when the infuriated 
antagonist, with irresistible dexterity, plunged a long poignard into 
his body: the blow was directed with such force, that the weapon 
penetrating the fourth rib on the left side, inflicted a mortal wound 
on the heart. The unfortunate sufferer most probably attempted to 
disarm his assailant, and after a momentary struggle, in which the 
agonies of death must have given additional strength to the dying 
man : he, Sand, was soon enabled to recover the use of his arms, and 
to prevent the possibility offailure in his sanguine purpose, three 
wounds were inflicted by the minister of vengeance ; one of these, 
perforating the breast, entered the lungs.” 

The sequel of the murder is well known, 


— 
GABRIEL’S ROAD. 
HERE is a small street in Edinburgh which derives its name 
from a dreadtul crime committed on the spot many years ago, 


whieh is detailed in the following words in Peter's Letters to his 
Kinsfolk. 
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« The story of Gabriel is one that ought to be remembered : for 
it isone of the most striking illustrations [ have ever met with, of the 
effecis of puritanical superstition in destroying the moral feelings 
when carried to the extreme, in former days, not uncammon in Scot- 
land. Gabriel was a preacher or licentiate of the Kirk, employed 
as domestic tutor in a gentleman’s family in Edinburgh, where he 
had for pupils two fine boys of eight or ten years of age. The tutor 
entertained, it seems, some partiality for the Abigail of the children’s 
mother, and it so happened, that one of the pupils observed him kiss 
the girl one day, in passing through an anti-room where she was sit- 
ting. The little fellow carried this interesting piece of intelligence 
to his brother, and both of them mentioned it by way of good joke to 
their mothe> the same evening. Whether the lady had dropped some 
hint of what she had heard to her maid, or whether she had done so 
to the preacher bimself [ have not learned ; but so it was, that he 
had been discovered, and by what means also. The idea of having 
been detected in such a trivial trespass, was enough to poison for 
ever the spirit of this juvenile presbyterian—his whole soul became 
filled with the blackest demons of rage; and he resolved to sacrifice 
to his indignation the instruments of what he conceived so deadly a 
disgrace. 

“ Tt was Sunday ; and after going to church, as usual, with his 
pupils, he led them out to walk in the country; for the ground on 
which the new town of Edinburgh now stands, was then consi- 
dered as the gountry by the people of Edinburgh. After passing 
calmly, to all appearance, through several of the green fields, which 
have now become streets and squares, he came toa place more lonely 
than the rest, and there drawing a large clasp knife from his pocket, 
he at once stabbed the elder of his pupils to the heart. ‘The younger 
boy gazed on him for a moment, and then fled with shrieks of terror; 
but the murderer pursued with the bloody knife in his hand, and 
slew him also as soon as he was overtaken. The whole of this shock- 
ing scene was observed distinctly from the Old ‘Town, by innumera- 
ble crowds of people, who were near enough to see every motion of 
the murderer, and hear the cries of the infants, although the deep 
ravine between them and the place of blood was far more than sulfi- 
cient to prevent the possibility of a rescue. ‘The tutor sat down upon 
the spot, immediately upon having concluded his butchery, as if ina 
stupor of despair and madness, and was only roused to his recollec- 
tion by the touch of the hands that scized him. 

“ It so happened that the Magistrates of the city were assembled 
together in their Council room, waiting till it should be time for 
them to walk to church in procession (as is their custom,) when the 
crowd drew near with their captive. The horror of the multitude 
was communicated to them, along with their intelligence, and they 
ordered the wretch to be brought at once into their presence. It is 
an old law in Scotland, that when the murderer is caught in the 
very act of guilt, (or’as they call it red hand) he may be immediately 
executed without any lurmality or delay. Never surely could a 
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more fitting occasion be found for carrying this old law into effect. 
Gabriel was hanged within an hour after the deed was done, the red 
knife being, suspended from-his neck, and the blood of the innocents 
scatcely dry upon his hands.” 


—_— 
SCOTTISH DISCREETNESS. 


Fs virtues of the Caledonian are many. Amongst the most pro. 
minent are bravery, fidelity, temperance, prudence, and bospita- 
lity. ‘There is, however, another, which is almost a negative virtue, 
since it has for its basis, self-interest and self love, and yet it screens 
the possessor from many exposures, from many expenses, and from 
many difficultics. Discretion is its name,—not taken in the literai 
sense in which the Englishman understands it, but extended gene- 
rally over the Scottish character,—not merely for the purpose of 
using prosperity with moderation, or of observing secrecy with, fide- 
lity, but for many other ends of national convenience. 

A man is recommended as a lover, because he is “ a discreet lad.” 
Now it is not, in order that the Caledonian lassie should trust him 
o'er muckle, or abandon herself beyond the bounds of prudence to 
him, for she too, is a discreet lass, but because a discreet lad will 
be a discreet husband.and take good care ofthe main chance. He 
will also use discretion in every thing connected wath their mutual 
interests. However be may differ at home, be will he discreet enough 
not to let the report go abroad. If he err for a moment, he will be 
too discreet to let his wife know it; and “ what the eye don’t see 
the heart cannot grieve at,” or, as the Italian says, “ Peccata celato ¢ 
mezzo per donato.” 

Sandy and Saudy’s wife are liable to frailties ; but they are aye 
o’er discreet to trouble their neighbours above it, or to expose their 
follies in the meridian of notoriety as English and Irish fashionables 
do. Generally they are good domestic and excellent matrimonial 
characters ; and whea they are not so, why they “ make believe,” 
as the children say. 

Again, the Caledonian loves the bottle in moderation, and would 
give and take good cheer if in his power: buthe is too discrect to 
to be caught in scrapes like our ruffians and rakes of fashion. He 
slips awa aye discreetly, and never quarrels about paying the reckon- 
ing as Pat iadiscreetly docs. He’s too weel bred to dispute aboot 
treating, too discreet to outrun the constable, and too cautious to let 
the constable outrun him. He is too moderate to be a laughing- 
stock in his cups, and too hunest to pay the reckoning “ with a 
sprig of shillelah and shamrock so green,” which is sometimes Pat's 
way of club-bing for the bill. 

The word discreet, again, applies even to his loyalty ; for he is too 
discreet to expose the honour of his country, go where he will: be 
would not affront auld Caledonia, nor atiront himsel for a’ the warld. 
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The laugh seldom gees against Sandy; or, if it does, he finds ‘his in- 
terest in the thing. The West Briton, the Cambrian, the country 
bumpkin, let outitheir sgnorance, and make their blunders in town ; 
‘but if Sandy let our his seeming ignorance, it is to the:best advan- 
tage ; if Sandy seem simple, it is because simplicity is most advanta- 
geous and pays best upon the occasion. 

Sand y’s love for his country often keeps him dumb, for fear of 
bringing diseredit on his native toon and his native tongue ; but he 
makes up for his silence and reserve by keen observation and by di- 
ligent listening, both of which he turns to his own account in future, 
and to the honour and benefit of his natale solum. 1n praising, he is 
no niggaril, for there he runs no risk-; but in condemning, ‘in inno- 
vating, in rallying, he is very prudent. In advice, he is cautious 
also, for there great discretion is necessary, anda discreet body never 
gives gratuitous advice—-never ventures on this most slippery ground, 
without being sure of recciving either the meed of praise,or the re- 
muneration of service. 

The Caledoniamis seldom satirical, because-he is too steady and 
discreet to be mercurial ; he has more d’aplomb than levity, and he 
lias the good sense to knuw that “ a wit’s a feather.” He has 
judgment enough to be aware that a-wag has few friends, and perhaps 
deserves but few, for he spares neither friend nor foe in his rage for 
playing upon his companions—in his ambition of eclipsing his fellow 
men. 

The discretion of Sandy aye leads him to feel his way, ere he 
broach 4 new opinion—ere he venture on a subject which may be 
hazardous ina general, mixed company. So cautious, so cool, so 
quiet and general is the Caledonian in leading, so modest in remark, 
that if hesaw your house were on fire, he would “ strongly suspeck” 
something combustible about the dwelling ! If a man in company 
commit himself, so as‘to talk like a maniac, and to deliver sentiments 
offensive to all around, Sandy would “ strongly suspeck” that the 
gentleman was in a mistake, 

This discreetness (as he sometimes calls it) does not proceed from 
timidity but from circumspection ; for to be taken by surprise is what 
a good general always avoids, and althouugh his heart and hand 
are as firm and as kind as any man’s, you must give the countersign 
before you can open either, but, when applied to, * he will take a 
thought” before be answer you ; and as che Scot is gifted with second 
sight, another man’s second thought becomes twice two—his fourth 
reflection. 

Seldom or never is Sandy severe at the expense of a countrymen, 
more for fear of libelling old Scotland than of affronting the man. ‘To 
turn a Scotinto ridicule is coming too near home, it might be a 
ricochet, and by a recoiling action, light upon himself. Nay more, 
he honestly dislikes the measure, and feels for his country brother 
as for himself. However, when he sees the vein of humour run that 
way—when the tide is so strong that he cannot stem it so as to 
keep a brother above water (which by the byc, is very amiable,) 
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he will very cunningly take the Caledonian in his own hands, for 
fear he should be more roughly used by a stranger. 

A Seuttish recruit once joined the army at Bombay ; and when 
we say ‘a Scottish recruit, we mean a green horn-of an officer. He 
was troubled witha cutaneous distemper, of what nature mutters 
not ; and (as he had heard of the thing in India) he complained of 
the prickly beat. » ‘The English and Irish officers laughed ; und the 
surgeon looked quizzing like. Sandy M‘Gregor, an officer of rank 
present, had a feeling for the young man (who afterwards turned out 
a most valuable officer); and he was apprehensive lest he should be 
too much played upon by the young ones. THe therefore took the 
joke upon. himself, and took his countryman in his own hands, in 
order to turn off all national reflections. “1 strongly suspeck,” said 
the veteran, “ that you brought that heat a’ the way from Spey side; 
but you young lads are aye sleeping in strange beds, and lying wi’ 
strangers instead of keeping discreetly athame.” This was completely 
averting the shaft of ridicule ; and every one was disappointed except 
the recruit, who received a favour and a useful lesson at the same 
time. Tue Hermit mm Lonpox. 








EMANCIPATION OF HAYTI. 
Concluded from Page 748. 


N the capture of Port au Prince by the English, the republican 
commissioners retired towards the mountains, with about 2000 
persons in their train, and a large booty ; but finding the people of 
colour and the blacks in possession of the heights, under the mulatto 
General Rigaud, and a negro of the name of Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
they took the first opportunity of escaping. 

As our object is to exemplify the character of the negroes, rather 
than to detail the history of St. Domingo, we shall be excused for 
dwelling a little on that of Toussaint L’Ouverture. He was born in 
a state of slavery inor aboutthe year 1745, on the plantation of 
Count de Noe. His early life was marked by a sedateness and pa- 
tience of temper, which nothing could ruffle or disturb, and by a 
peculiar benevolence towards children, whom he treated with the 
most affectionate tenderness and regard. By tlie kindness of the 
bailiffof the plantation, M. Bayou de Libertas, as some say, but by 
his own unassisted efforts according to others, he learned to read and 
write, and made some progress in arithmetic. These acquirements 
being noticed by M. Bayou, he took him from the Geld, and made 
him his posullion, ‘loussaint was not ungrateful for his kindness. 
When the insurrection of the negroes broke out in 1791, he refused, 
for some time, to join in the revolt: the plantation, however, was 
about to be ravaged by the infuriated blacks, and ‘Toussaint imme- 
diately set abou: the means of rescuing his master from the impending 
destruction. Ile procured a passage for him to North Ameriza, em- 
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batking at the same time a considerable quantity of sugar tosupport 
him in his exile ; be then joined his counttymen in arms, and by 
possessing some littl knowledge of simples, was constituted physician 
to the forces of the king under Jean Francois. After this he became 
aide-de ¢amp, then colonel, next brigadier general, to which rank 
he was elevated by the govertiot Laveaux, for his serviees in res 
ducing the blacks to ordet, and recovering from the Spaniards the 
northern parts of the island ; and for his successful opposition to the 
British army. kn an insurrection under Villate, a mulatto, Laveaux 
had been seized and thrown into prison at the Cape. ‘Toussaint, ow 
hearing this, immediately appeared at the head of 10,000 blacks, 
and released him from his perilous situation ; for this, Laveanx ap- 
pointed him his Lieutenant Governor, and declared that for the fu- 
tare he would be guided solely by his advice. ‘It is this black, 
said he,‘ this Spartacus, predicted by Raynal, who is destined to 
avenge the outrages committed against his whole race.’ 

Never, says Lacroix, was an European army subjected to a more 
severe discipline than that which was observed by the troops of 
Toussaint. Every officer of rank in it commanded with a pistol in 
his hurd, and had the power of iife and death over his subalterns. 
He also set about restoring the public finances with wonderful 
address. 

The general enthusiasm which he had excited was sufficient to in- 
spire vattity into the strongest mind ; and he had some excuse for 
saying that “ he was the Buonaparte of Se. Domingo,” and that“ the 
colony could not exist without him.” be is said thatno one left his 
presence dissatisfied, though his request was not granted. Sometimes 
@ negro, or a man of colour, would ask to be appointed a magistrate 
or a judge ; “ Yuu shall,” he would say, “because I presume you 
anderstand Latin.” —* No, general,” “How ! wish to be a magistrate 
without knowing Latin !” and then he would pour forth such a tor- 
rent of Latin words which he had got by heart out of his psalter, 
that the black candidate retired with the satisfaction of believing 
that he might have ottained bis object had he understood the lan- 
guage, and the conviction that the general was a portentous scholar. 

Such was the man to whom the Island was indebted for its prose 
erity; which, hew<.<rz, was unfortunately not of long continuance. 
Ko sooner was the peace of Amiens definitively settled, than Buona- 
parte, urged on theone hand by the expelled planters, and on the 
otter by mercantile speculators, and’ probably more strongly thatt 
either by his own ambition, which would not suffer a rival, though 
the Atlantic rolled between them, determined on the recovery of the 
enlony, the reinstatement of the former proprietors, and‘ the subjuga- 
tion of the emancipated slaves. 

On the arrival in the bay of Samana of the French ficet, having 
om board twenty-five thousand men, the flowerof the French army, 
under the command of General Le Clerc, the brother-in-law of Buona- 
parte, Toussaint hastencd to the spotto reconnoitre its nyovenwnts. 

Vor. 59. 5 U 
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Having never before seen-so numerous & flect, “ We shall all perish,” 
said he to his officers ;“ all France is come to St. Domingo.” The 
division under Rochambeau having effected a landing at Fort 
Dauphin, the negroes who had assembled in crowds to behold the 
strange sight, were charged with the bayonet, and numbers ef them 
killed on the spot ; but the main body of the fleet and army, on pre- 
paring to land at Cape Francois, received a message from General 
Christophe, prohibitory of any disembarkation of troops without the 
orders of bis commander in chief. Le Clerc, on this, sent a letter to 
Christophe, with mingled expressions of conciliation and menace, to 
which Christophe replied, with great firmness and moderation, that 
he was responsible for his conduct only to the governor and 
commander-in-chief Toussaint L’Ouverture ; that if he attempted to 
carry his threats into execution, he should know how to resist as be- 
came a general officer ; and that he accounted those troops which 
he threatened to land as so many pieces of card, which the slightest 
breath of wind would dissipate. 

When Le Clerc found that Toussaint was inexorable, he issued a 
proclamation, declaring the generals Toussaint and Christophe to be 
put out of the prctection of the law, and ordering every citizen to 
pursue and treat them as rebels to the French republic. 

Toussaint had under his immediate command a well disciplined 
army ; and Dessalines, one of the most courageous, enterprising, and 
skilful of all the negro generals, held the strong fortress of Crete- 
pierrot, which had been built by the English. ‘The French army 
laid siege to this place, which, after a brave defence, was evacuated 
by Dessalines, who carried off every thing that was valuable, leaving 
a small detachment to follow him in the morning. Intoxicated with 
the successful issue of the siege, the French commitied all manner 
of crueltics on the anfortunate negroes who fell into their bands; 
and Le Clerc, with equal baseness and folly, publicly restored to the 
proprietors of estates all their ancientauthority. The consequence 
was such as might have been foreseen; all the blacks who had ad- 
hered to the French now deserted them, and again touk up arms. La 
Clerc perceived his error, and had once more recourse to the delu- 
sion of proclaiming “* liberty and equality to all the inhabitants of 
St. Domingo, without regard to colour ;” with the reservation, how- 
ever, of the approval of the French goverument. ‘The negroes, tired 
of the war, again deserted their leaders ; and at length Christophe 
negociated in behalf of himself, bis colleague Dessalines, and 
Toussaint the general in chief, a general amnes-y for all their troops, 
and the preservation of the respective ranks of all the black officers. 

‘Tousssaint had liberty to retire to any of his estates which he 
might please to make choice of. He selected that called by his own 
name, L’Ouverture, situated at Gonaives ; there, in the bosom of his 
family, he entered upon the enjoyment of that repose of which he 
had so long been deprived. The secret instructions however of Buona- 
parte were now to be obeyed ; aud Le Clerc lost no time in putting 
into execution an act which has entailed everlasting disgrace on his 
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memory. Inthe dead of night, a ship of the line and a frigate 
anchored near-Gonaives,and landed a “body of troops; they sur- 
rounded the house of Toussaint, when Brunct, a brigadier general 
entered the chamber where he slept, with a filc of granadiers, ordered 
him to surrender without resistance, and hurried him and _ his whole 
family on board the Hero of 74 guns, which proceeded immediately 
with them to France. 

This act of perfidy was followed by a war which for the savage 
ferocity with which it was prosecuted, is unparalleled in modern 
history. Le Clerc revived the use of bloodhounds for the destruc- 
tion of the fugitive negroes, and more than realized all the hervors 
which have been related of the cruelties of the first Spanish invaders 
of America. Famine and disease, however, co operated with the 
arms of the Insurgents; and afterthe destructiou of 40,000 French- 
men, in the course of a short campaign, the French dominion was 
entirely expelled from the island. 





Narrative of P. G. Dumont, relating his Captivity of 
thirty four years in the territory of Mount Felix, be- 
between Oran and Algiers. 


Continued from Page 751. 


paar now been thirty-three years in the hands of the Koubals 
exposed to all the horrors of servitude, and convinced that there 
was no longer any chance of regaining my freedom, when a very 
extraordinary event gave rise to my removal from Mount Felix. A 
Frenchman named Manet, formerly one of my companions in the 
prison, had become a renegade under the name of Ali; as he under. 
stood the manufacture of gunpowder, this talent placed him so 
much in the graces of Osman, that he stood next to the prime mi- 
nister. Though so lang absent, Manet lost none of that curiosity so 
peculiar to his countrymen, and he bad the imprudence to gratify: 
it by peeping through the Jatuce of the seraglio, where some of the 
handsomest women of the sheik bappened to be immured. He was 
unfortunately discovered by Osman, The offence was capital, and 
nothing but the sheik’s* affection could have saved him ; besides, 
the latter was unwilling to lose so valuable a subject ; he, therefore, 
condescended to commute the punishment of death for fifteen hun- 
dred blows of the bamboo, a thousand of these were inflicted on his 
back ; he received the others on the soles of his feet. Ali was, 
moreover, stripped of his wealth, and only suffered to retain his horse 
and arms. ‘This mildness in his treatment, which was chiefly due to 
the great affection of his master, did not, however, prevent Ali from 
retaining a considerable degree of resentment against the sheik. 

Four months after his cure, Osman informed Ali that as he shortly 
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‘ntended to surprise the Dey of Algiers, to force a tribute from him, 
would be necessary to prepare a large quantity of powder. for the 
expedition. Enchanted with the knowledge of such an important 
secret, Manet instantly conceived the idea of turning it to his own ad- 
vantage. For this purpose, he left his horse at an adowar of which 
he was himself the governor, and on telling Osman the animal was 
dead, he received another to supply its place. This was conducted 
to the adowar, where Ali mounted his own charger and rode off at 
full gallop. On passing by the prison, he¢ried out adieu, loud enough 
to be heard by several of the slaves, though noone suspected where 
he was going at the time. 

Not secving Manct as usual at his levee the next morning, Osman 
énquired where be was ; but, on being told that he had left his horse 
at the adowar and could not be very far from the palace ; the sheia’s 
suspicions were never awakened ; as, from the renegado’s not ap- 
pearing on the second and third day after his flight, it was believed 
he had fallen a sacrifice to the beasts of prey, no farther pains were 
taken to ascertain the fact of his escape. During this interval Manet 
traversed a hundred and twenty leagues of a country full of trackless 
forests, many lofty mountains, and innumerable beasts of prey; @ 
journey which the Koubals, thongh so well armed and mounted, 
never attempted to make, without a caravan of twenty or thirty come 
rades. ; 

Arriving at Gigeri, between Algiers and Typnis, Ali proceeded to 
the residence of the Bey, and communicated the important secret, res 
commending him to be on his guard, as the army of Osman, headed 
by his two sons, would attack him ina few days. On hearing this 
picee of news, the Bey lost no time in forwarding itto his ally and 
friend the Dey of Algiers. Manet was however detained, and told, 
that ifhis information proved correct he should have a place worthy 
of such a service, and if otherwise, that his head would be Chopped 
off. 

The Algerine despot dispatched messengers to Oran, Constantinay 
and Gigeri, ordering their respective chiefs to ynite their forces and 
go forward tomect theenemy. Three days had not elapsed after 
these orders were obeyed, when the army of Osman put those of Can- 
stantina and Oran to the rout; but that of Gigeri, more fortunate 
than the rest, obtained a complete victory over the invading army, 
killing vast numbers of it, and making several thousand prisoners, 
amongst whom were the sheik’s two sons. 

The conqueror was on the point of beheading his illustrious cap- 
tives, when one of them having supplicated him to consent to their 
being exchanged for some Christians, the execution was suspended 
till the advice ofthe Dey of Algiers could be obtained. He recom- 
mended the measure, and fixed the number to be given in exchange 
at five hundred. When the courier bearing this proposition reached 
Osman, he accepted the terms without any hesitation, and proceeding 
to the prison, three hundred of the captives who were just going to 
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work reeeived orders to halt, and two hundred more were immediately 
selected to accompany them. 

Whenever I knew that we were to be employed on barren ground, 
where no plunder could be had, I took care to be the last person in 
the party, but always led, if there was aty chance of good foraging. 
Such was the case on the above auspicious day, and it is to this for- 
tunate coincidence { owe my liberty. But why should I still have 
to sigh for the fate of fifteen hundred of my unhappy companions, 
who, according to all appearances, are destined to breathe their last 
in the dreadful situation from which I have had the singular good 
fortune to escape * 

Having put himself at the head of our escort, Osman conducted 
us to the frontiers uf Gigeri, where he was soon joined by his sons, 
and the exchange being effected, the sheik returned homewards, 
taking care amply to recompense himself by robbery and plunder for 
the loss of his slaves, in which there is no doubt of his having fally 
succeeded. 

On appearing before the Bey of Gigeri, our chains were removed, 
but a ring was left on the right ancle asa badge of slavery, and to 
indicate thac we belonged to the Dey of Algiers. We received new 
clothes, and continued to be tolcrably well fed for three whole months 
without performing any work. How delightful! 1 thought myself 
in another land of Canaan! The period at which the bey’s tribute 
became due having at length arrived, we were marched to Algiers, 
when I became the property of a new master !” 

Here the natrator enters into a variety of details relative to the 
occupations and treatment of the slaves in the Algerine capital, but 
as they are little more than an abridgment of Signor Pananti’s in- 
teresting chapter on the same subject, the reader is referred to that 
curiqus volume.t It is stated that Ali Manct, their liberator, received 
the promised appointment for his impurtant services, the Dey of 
Algiers having made a police officer of him. As the morals of the ca- 
pital, like those of most others, were not quite so rigid as amongst the 
adowars of Mount Felix, Manet frequently visited his friends to enjoy 
the satisfaction of drinking their bealths, and talking over old times. 
On these occasions he seldom omitted reminding them, that, had it 
not been for his peeping through the lattices of Osman’s seraglio, and 
activity in getting safe to Gigeri, they would have been still eating 
Indian corn at Mount Felix ! 

When Lord Exmouth made his gallant attack on the piratical city, 
the slaves were removed to a distance, und it <ecms that orders wee 
not only given for putting them all to death, but that many suffered, 
This horrible decree was, however, countermanded ; and as the 


* Tris sincerely to be hoped that the narrator's fears on this head are groundless, 
and that his Mujesty’s ministers have not left the most meritorious act of ‘their adg 
ministration incomplete, by sutlering any Christians to remain in slavery.—Ep. 

+ Narrative of aResideuce in Algiers. By Signor Panauti. 4to. plates, 1818; 
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sequel is sufficiently well known to our readers, it need not be re- 


peated in this plaec. 
To be continued. 


po __ ________} 
FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
Paristan Eventnc Costume. 


OUND dress of white watered gros de Naples, flounced in a 
festoon of very broad lace, of a rich pattern, surmounted by 
full blown blush roses and orange flower blossoms. The hair ar- 
ranged in full curls, and bound round with pearls and ears cf ripe 
corn, Bouquet of orange-flowers on the left side of the bust. Neck- 
lace of pearls, fastened before with a cameo al'Antigue. Ear-rings 
a PEtoile. Short sleeves, white kid gloves, white satin shoes, and 
carved cedar fan. 

The above dress is the faithful representation of the bridal attire 
of a lady of rank, for returning her congratulatory visits on her late 
niatriage. 

Evexinc Dress. 


Dress of fine net over white satin, richly flounced with doyble 
festoons of very broad blond, the lower festoon interspersed with 
full-blown roses, the upper one surmounted by lilies of the valley. 
Plume head-dress, consisting of numerous white down feathers 
floating over the hair, arranged in full curls, and depending partially 
over the left side of the head. Diamond ear-rings and necklace. 
White satin shoes and white kid gloves, with carved ivory fan. 

A white satin body is worn with this dress, which, with the short 
sleeves of lace and satin, are ornamented to correspond with the 
border of the dress. 

Watkine Dress. 


A morning dress, composed of cambric muslin ; the body is made 
high, and is richly trimmed with work both at the neck and the 
bottoms of the sleeves; it fastens behind, the back, is full, but the 
front is tightto the bust. The bottom of the skirt is finished, in the 
French stile, with a number of small tucks. The spencer worn with 
this dress iscomposed of pale fawn coloured gros de Naples ; the 
back is plain; the front is cut bias, and in such manner as to display 
the form of the bust very advantageously. The slceve falls low over 
the hand, and is wider than they have lately been worn; itis finished 
at the bottom by a trimming of the same material, laid on in full 
scollops ; half sleeve to correspond, the fullness of which is confined 
by straps. ‘Thege is nocollar, but a rich lace ruff supplies the want 
of it. 

















POETRY. 


—-—— 
TO A POETICAL FRIEND, ON HIS MARRIAGE, 


LL speed the lyre whose chords withhold 
An echo to the minstrel’s joy ; 
Ili speed the minstrel sordid, cold, 
Who feels no touch of sympathy. 
When those his heart should prize most high, 
By fortune’s boon are brightly starred, 
For recreant to his fame is he, 
Who glows not with a brother bard. 


And though my lute be rade and weak, 
An idler’s lute, bis shame and pride, 
That speaks not as the soul would speak, 
It shall not slumber by my side. 
Then, joy to thee and thy young bride, 
And rapture endless as the ring 
That joined you, heart to heart allied, ‘ 
Pure, perfect, and unperishing. 


Some wander in the Iudian clime, 
And some the vaulting billow stem, 
For dear bought gold consume their prime, 
And then what is their gold to them? 
Their stars to exile those condemn, 
While thou hast found without their care, 
At home a dearer, purer gem 
Than merchants win or monarchs wear. 


Two spirits left their haunts above 

To twine you wreathes, though seldom twined 
Flame pinioned genius, holy love, 

Aud crowned you when the wreathes were twined. 
Her hyacinthine braids they wind, 

With rose and myrtle waving free, 
Thy brow with deatbless bay they bind, 

And few on earth are blest like thee, 


Yes, Heaven, for once, hath smiled upoa 
A poet’s love, a poet’s fame, 
It might be thought enough for one 
To build a temple to his name, 
In which his high and quenchless flame 
Shall burn when he lies breathless there, 
Like that whose never dying beam 
I}lumioes Mecca's sepulchire. 


But more than this to thee is doomed, 
For wanting love, can glory bless ? 
E’en Eden, till sweet woman bloomed, 
E’en Eden was a wildervess! 
Aad she who shares thy fond caress, 
Hath brought thee more than thrones could see, 
Truth, talent, love, and loveliness, 
Then joy to thy young bride aad thee? 


Versailles, August 25, 1819. FustTack. 
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HEN I gaze on these green fields, and smile at the sight, 
And then on the vast spreading azure above, 

I feel, I acknowledge, with grateful delight, 

That each object gives pleasure with those whom we love. 
Whea we wander with one, te all others preferred, 

Oh! is it not sweet to attend to €ach call, 
To watch every look, every thought, every word, 

And try to return, and anticipete all? 
For well I remember the desolate day, 

When I wandered afone, and I thought myself free, 
The hills and the vates were as brilfiant as gay, 

But those hilts ard these vules rad no sweetmess for me! 
Fair, fair was the prospect, and cfoudless the sky, 

And clear and vorufiied the face of the main, 
But none whom I cherished and valred were by, 

And I gazed undelighted again, and again. 
Bat now my heart glows at th’ imspiritiog sight, 

My gaze and my thonghts asedirected above : 
And I feel and acknowledge witls gratefal dehght, 

That each object grves pleasure with those whom we Tove ! 


HEten. 





Mr. Neule’s Address to is Mother after the Death of his Brother. 


H! weep not for him, ’tis unkindness to weep ;. 
The weary weak body hath fallen asleep : 

No more of fatigue or enilurance it knows: 
Oh! weep not- Qh! break not the geutle repose. 
He sleeps—Ofi how kindly, on Jesus’s breast! 
Never more the sick drewmings shall trouble his rest ; 
An@ her lips, that would healing aud comfort restore, 
Shall barn his cold Kips an? ceid cheeks never more. 
Weep not that so soon he is gone to be blest; 
He gave to his Ged the first hours and the best: 
Can the labourer eease from his labour too soon? 
He wrought all the morning, and rested at noon. 
Short, short wae the eirewit his sun joarneyed through, 
Bat the air was nnenéiled, the heaven was blue ; 
And the clouds, the thick elouds, that hung round him at night, 
Only caught, and mene richly reflected his light. 
We gather the flower when full iv its bloom, 
While brightes¢ im colanr,and best in perfume : 
And the vietim wae given to Ged in eld time, 
Without spot, withent blemish, a male in his prime. 
Then weep not. Ab me! ae say it, F weep: 
The wound is too cutting, the sorrow too deep: 
Weep on, it is Nature will have it, weep on; 
We speak of his graces ; those graces are gone. 
Deer mother! Tturn to each birth day of thine, 
What sorrowful chances have marked thy decline. 
The winds blow sad music, the yellow leaves full, 
Aad winter comes gloomily,, wrapt in # pall. 
Yet murmur not, murmur not: Mis the decree, 
Who is better, far better, than tem sons te thee: 
Though writhing and smarting, yet welcome the rod, 
Though iv doubt and iv darkuess, Of leav on thy God: 

















